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THE ART CRITIC. 



in which every subscriber would take an active 
part. After all the proposed questions and sug- 
gestions have been commented upon, and the 
details of the platform and the plan of its execu- 
tion have at last matured to such a degree that a 
final resolution is possible, paragraph after para- 
graph of the platform, in all its various aspects, 
will be printed and submitted to the shareholders, 
who will be asked" to vote for those ideas which 
they deem best. 

By that time people will have recognized the 
sincerely and steadfastness of The Art Critic; and 
liberally patronized, and perhaps backed by 
some generous art patron, it will change from 
passiveness into activity. 

It will then endeavor to arrange extensive free 
lecturing tours all over the country, scatter special 
publications of The Art Critic in 100,000 of copies 
free all over the country, etc., in short apply every 
means to render The Art Critic's ambition 
popular to such an extent that it will become an 
object of general public interest. 

The next step will be to mix into politics, to 
support the party, most favorable to our plans, to 
help in electing art loving candidates at each presi- 
dential election for representatives at Washington ; 
this once accomplished, to persevere from presi- 
dency to presidency, until, with shrewd diplomacy 
and sublime enthusiasm combined, the great Art 
Bill is pas,sed and we have a Secretary of Fine Arts 
and an annual allowance from the government. 



HOW AN AMERICAN ART COULD BE DEVELOPED. 

(Suggestions for a Platform). 

I. BY THE ORGANIZATION OF AN ART GUILD. 

II. BY THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THREE GREAT 

ART INSTITUTIONS. 



The Art Guild would endeavor 

1. To introduce art education into all public 
as well as private schools, from the kindergardens 
to the universities, not, however, as a mechanical 
and imitative system of study, but as an individual 
research for the essence of beauty and the differ- 
ent ways of expressing it. 

2. To introduce free exhibition halls, so that 
valuable collections of works of art can be sent 
from town to town. 

3. To influence the press, in particular the 
daily papers, the great educational power of our 
country, to employ competent, independent art 
critics to f nlighten the masses. 



4. To create everywhere a more artistic atmos- 
phere and a more intimate social intercourse 
amonj, artists. (The establishment of art taverns 
like the AUotria in Munich, where the artists can 
be in constant intercourse with their colleagues 
and enjoy all the conveniences of a club with 
the advantage of more cozy and artistic surround- 
ings, would perhaps be desirable.) 

5. To protect the interests of American art and 
assist it in the administration of all matters of 
importance, also to engage business agents to secure 
government work and private orders for competent 
artists, no matter whether they belong to the Guild 
or not. 

6. To establish a fund for sick and invalid 
artists, and the widows and' children of deceased 
artists. 



The three great art institutions would be" 

I. A National Art Gallery to represent -eVer'y" 
American painter, sculptor,- architect, or artizan 
of genuine talent by . two or- three of his repre- 
sentative masterpieces. 

Two annual exhibitions (national events like 
those of tlie Salon) to take place with six prizes 
each, varying from Jiooo-Jisooo {the prize pic- 
tures not necssarily those chosen to represent 
the artist in the National Gallery). . 

Suggestions for the Juries and H-anging Com- 
mittees of the National Art Gallery : 

Juries should consist of artists engaged in as many differ- 
ent branches of art and professing as many different methods 
as possible in order to assume impartiality of judgment. Art 
critics and art connoiseurs should also be admitted in the 
minority. To avoid egotism jurors should be exempt from 
exhibiting. 

Pictures should be hung in a line each canvass seperated 
from its neighbors by a partition, or a space of at least one 
foot, and if possible, in the manner in which the artist meant 
his work to be seen. This arrangement would do away with 
all the mean tricks of which hanging committees are accused. 

II. An Academy of Fine Arts in the vicinity of 

some large city. 

Tuition free to American born or naturalized 
art students who are able to pass the examination 
which should be rendered extremely difficult and 
demand at least several years' preparatory study. 

The principal aim of these institutions would be 
to foster the growth of individualism in art, there- 
fore the instruction would consist of no set course, 
but merely offer every existing opportunity to 
develop talent and genius. 

The teachers should be chosen from the best 
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native, and, if necessary, foreign masters, to be 
elected by the pupils who should never exceed a 
certain fixed number, in order to preserve a high 
standard; 

A special fund would be established to the dis- 
^covery of new talents, and the assistance of poor 
art students. 

Prizes would be awarded to those pupils who re- 
ceive the most honorable mentions during the year. 
Winners of the National Prizes would receive an 
anual allowance for four years during which time 
they may visit Europe or select the course they think 
best to broaden their views and perfect their 
techinque. 
Special features of the Academy would be 

1. Several hundred square acres of land adjoin- 
ing the Academy, with pasture ground, forest land, 
lakes etc., cattle and household annimals. 

2. A menagery. 

3. Trained models (who are capable of wearing 
historical costumes, of showing facial expression 

etc.) 

4. Chemical labratory for the fabrication of 

colors. 

5. A collection of costumes, armory etc. 

-6. A theatre for ideal, musical and dramatic 
performances. 

7. Lectures by experts on all subjects relating 
to art. 
III. National Museum of Fine Arts which would 

contain 

1. A collection of masterpieces of modern and 
ancient art. 

2. Reproductions of the masterpieces of sculp- 
ture of all nations and all times in the original 
material. (To be copied by the prize winners of 
the academy). 

3. Copies of the masterpieces of paintings of 
all nations and all times. (To be copied by the 
prize winners of the Academy). 

4. Architectural models of famous structures of 

all nations and all times, in cork etc. Architecture 

details of the different periods in plaster. 

(Lists of desirable copies will be printed in one of the 
following numbers.) 

5. Library containing the art publications of 
all nations and all times, and a choice collection of 
hand-books,' encyclopsdeas, etc., 

6. Print Department with special consideration 

of modern and American art. 

Museums of Fine Arts on a smaller scale to be established 
in all larger cities (for which a more detailed treatment of 
certain periods of art would be advisable). 



NOTES ON THE FIN DE SIECLE MOVEMENT IN 
PARISIAN ART AND LITERATURE. 



Paris, today, is still the centre of art life, despite 
the fact that only in sculpture France can boast of 
artistic supremacy over other nations, (excepting 
Italy) ; while in painting for instance, Germany can 
show by far stronger personalities. Where is there 
in France a Lenbach, a Menzel, a Gabriel Max, 
a Boecklin, an Uhde, or a Max Klinger .^ 

This great influence of Parisian art can perhaps 
be traced to the pronounced decorative taste of 
the French people, which, originated under Louis 
XIV. — • whose generous art patronage was exercised 
less for the glorification of the muses than to 
beautify the comforts of the ceremonious court life 
in the most lavish way and to throw gold dust over 
every pleasure that appealed to the senses ^- and 
which became still softer, more frivilous, and more 
enticing under Louis XV. 

.This decorative tendency reveals itself in every, 
thing pertaining to Paris, in its architetcure, its 
long lighted avenues, as well as its gastronomical 
perfections, or the coquettish grace with which the 
simplest shop girl lifts her skirts. 

Paris is the beloved mistress of France, no 
glittering jewel is considered too precious, no 
exotic flower too rare to adorn her and make her 
the proudest beauty among European cities. 

Go to Trafalgar Square, London ; Unter den 
Linden, Berlin ; Newsky Prospect, St. Petersburgh ; 
to the Piazza of St. Peter, Rome ; then return to 
Place de la Concorde, the Champs Elys^es, the 
Avenue de I'Opera and judge yourself if it is not 
the most luminous city in the world. In other 
places you might find brightness, in Paris you find 
light ! 

For the city of Notre Dame can offer you every- 
thing : science, art, literature, society, politics, 
religion. Wherever the artistic mind may turn it 
finds an inspiration or, at least, a suggestion ; 
everyone of its streets has been rendered 
sacred by history or the reminiscenses of great 
men ; every type of its population has been sung 
by its poets or described by its novelists. These 
writers have succeeded, as in no other city, in 
classifying the most sacred as well as the most 
trifling phases of Parisian life and by so doing 
have gilded and idealized their own existences. 
To this must be added the admiring confidence of 
the Frenchmen in their own artistic abilities in 
preference to all others and the patronage of the 



